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FROM MY ELBOW CHAIR. 


Wuen a man has outlived the period of youth, 
in which the mind as it were just waking from 
the sleep of infancy and inexperience, hopes it 
knows not what, and anticipates a thousand de- 
lights, that mock the chace of our whole lives— 
when too he has passed the middle age, and 
fruition or disappointment, has cooled the ar- 
dour of his wordly pursuits—when such a period 
arrives, wo to him, if he has not preserved in some 
secret recess of his heart a little corner sacred 
to the pure feelings of nature. To me he has be- 
come an object of pity, if he cannot go to the 
fountain of sensibility, and take a sip with a re- 
lish though not as keen, at least as pure, as when 
he wept for nothing, and laughed he knew not 
why. Above all, he is doubly to be pitied, if he 


‘aimot while abstracting himself from the tor- 
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turing business of the world, still take ap 
interest in the concerns of his fellow beings, and 
meet the smiles of nature in the fields, with a 
complacency as kind as the breath of a bright 
spring morning fanning his withered cheeks. 
Oid people will seldom be found talking much, 
without carrying the subject at last home to 
themselves, and { confess the preceding obser. 
vations were made entirely with a view of bring. 
ing myself, and some of my recreations before 
my readers. Among these, | cannot help rank- 
ing a quiet ramble alone in the country, in the 
pleasant month of June, as foremost in the list. 
It is then the season, when all is blooming life 
in the groves and the meadows; when the one is 
all music, the other all fragrance, and when the 
dews of the evening fall healthfully and fruit- 
fully upon man and his mother earth. We can 
loiter at such a season, far into the balmy ever- 
ing, and watch the parting day, as it lingers 
through the long twilight, and fades from red to 
gray, without any apprehension that our old 
crazy bones will pay the price of the dearbought 
luxury. Upon such occasions I have often seen 
such beautiful tints embellishing the face of all 
nature, such glories in the western skies—have 
felt such balmy airs playing among my gray 
hairs, and heard such concerts from the tree tops, 
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ss might not be exchanged without loss, for all 
the triumphs of music, painting, and poetry. I 
have seen in the bosom of a transparent stream, 
aworld more beautiful than ever fancy feigned 
wien she inspired her most favoured children, 
und whose tints no pencil could ever imitate; 
ind I have often heard the thrush or the mock 
bird, from the tip top of some lonely and majes- 
tic tree that towered above the rest, salute the 
nellow twilight with a strain so artless, sweet, 
and varied as might have made the most con- 
cited musician break his flute or hautboy, and 
listen in silence. 

Next to these lonely enjoyments, which are 
matters altogether between nature and myself, 
me of my most agreeable recreations is to ram- 
ble about this charming city, noting the various 
and rapid changes every day produces, and com- 
paring the present, with my recollections of the 
past. In no other country, has there occurred 
such swift mutations, nor any where else has 
the life of man produced so many wonders in his 
progress. Even I have lived to see the wilder- 
tess blossum like the rose—the haunts of the 
wild beast, and the wild man covered with 
herds, flocks, and civilized beings, and beheld an 
empire, peacefully emerge from the depths of 
interminable forests, equal in extent to the great- 
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est of the world. I have beheld towns that wer, 
not to be found in the maps twenty years ago, 
become the capitals of great states, that were 
not then in being; and cities that could scarce. 
ly claim the rank of villages take precedence of 
some of the most renowned marts of the world, 
In a word, in no age or nation has the same prae- 
tical experience of the progress of man been 
crouded into so short a space; nor is there to be 
found in the history of the human race an ex- 
ample of a growth so rapid, a nation so prosper- 
ous in the past, or to which the future presents 
sO many auspicious auguries. 

I contemplate all this, with the feelings of an 
old man towards a dear and solitary offspring, 
the full maturity of whose vigour, he cannot live 
to see. While anticipating its coming greatness 
—its approaching splendors in arts, science and 
literature, and ail the peaceful triumphs of the hu- 
man mind, it is often a subject of serious re- 
gret, that I shall be dead and forgot, long before 
this beautiful consummation arrives. I am old, and 
a bachelor, and being denied those objects of 
endearment that monopolize the hearts of other 
men, my affections turn with concentrated force 
to the bosom of this happy country, where my 
fathers, for five generations drew their first and 

last breath. One must have something to love, 
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and such is the absolute necessity of possessing 
some point of affection, that people often fall 
violently in love with themselves, merely I sup- 

in consequence of the absence of a more 
deserving object. But for my part I make my- 
vifall the amends in my power, for the want 
of nearer ties, by dwelling on the present hap- 
piness of our country, and cherishing the ra- 
tinal anticipation of its future blameless and 
bloodless triumphs. I follow, till lam almost wea- 
ried, the rapid course of time, and see our people 
carrying the arts of civil, the comforts of social 
life, and the sober principles as well as habits of 
freedom to the regions where the sun goes down; 
increasing as they spread, the sphere of human 
knowledge, and widening the circumference of 
human happiness—creating, inspiring, and sup- 
porting a race of countless millions, blessing and 
blessed by all. 

But as the mind cannot support a long, con- 
tinued impression of this enthusiastic character, 
[ generally, in the course of my city rambles, 
gradually relax into a train of reflections and 
recollections of a more every day domestic kind. 
From the minuteness of the various traditions 
handed down in our family, which being rather 
m the decline, cherishes the past, as connected 


with its better days, I am possessed of va- 
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rious particulars, that have escaped the notice 
of historians, whose works, like sieves, retain 
only matters of a certain magnitude. In addi- 
tion to this, I can even yet, amid all the chan- 
ges brought about by time and human enter- 
prise combined, point to the identical spots 
where many of those interesting, though now for- 
gotten events occurred. “ Here,”—I exclaim 
like Volney among the ruins of ancient Egypt, 
“here where the prosperous minions of com- 
merce have reared their splendid habitations, 
once stood the renowned Fort George, where 
erewhile his majesty’s puissant governor held his 
state, and the beauteous grandmothers of our 
present race of economical belles set the fash- 
ion of admiring a red coat, which still subsists 
in all its vigour, to the utter mortification of our 
young and aspiring brevet colonels, whose long 
red feathers breathe defiance from afar. Here 
in ancient times, on the eighteenth day of 
March, one thousand seven hundred and forty- 
one, occurred that famous fire which reduced this 
notable pile to ashes, and eventually cost many 
a poor negro his life at the stake.” 

Proceeding onwards, I pause on the very spot 
where stood Mr. Murray’s haystack, the burn- 
ing of which was another of the circumstances 
leading to the discovery of the great negro plot 
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so fatal to Cuffee Philipse, Ceesar Varick, prince 
Aubineau, Will, alias Ticklepitcher, and poor 
Ury the Catholic priest. A little westward of 
this, and just on the North river side, once stood 
a small wooden building surrounded by a paled 
fence, and looking towards the pleasant Jersey 
shore. Here in oblivion, once lived John Hugh- 
son, and in oblivion might he have died, but that 
his evil genius prompted him to the commission 
of offences the punishment of which he escaped, 
but which drew down on his head the conse- 
quences of still greater crimes, of which he may 
possibly have been innocent. It was at this 
house, not a vestige of which, or the spot where 
it stood, now remains, that the coloured dan- 
dies of those times met on holidays, and Sunday 
afternoons, to show their fine clothes and white 
teeth; and it was here they held the infamous 
Geneva club, all the members of which were 
sworn as it was said, to set fire to that city, and 
massacre the white people. For these imputed 
intentions perished, besides those I have alrea- 
dy named, Curacoa Dick, a famous fiddler, the 
very Orpheus of his time, together with the ill- 
fated John Corry the first dancing master re- 
corded in the annals of New York, In the ob- 
scurity and prejudice of the times, it is now 
quite impossible to decide whether in reality 
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this plot ever existed, or whether it was not the 
offspring of one of those cruel panics with which 
history abounds, and the.remembrance of which 
should be buried in eternal oblivion, were it not 
salutary to preserve it as an example, anda 
warning. 


Of the negroes who were executed for parti- 


cipating in this plot whether real or imaginary, 


nothing is known; their lives passed away in 
slavish obscurity, and their fates excited no sim- 
pathy. Cuffee, the servant of old Col. Philipse, 
and the Catiline of this conspiracy, is recorded 
however as a person of great distinction among 
the frequenters of Hughson’s house—president 
of the horrible Geneva club, and a great cock- 
fighter. Belonging as he did, to a family of the 
first distinction in the Province, he of course 
took rank over the slaves of more vulgar citi- 
zens, ard, as it appeared in evidence at his tri- 
al, he was to have been king, when the white 
people were put down. I remember somewhere 
to have read, or perhaps heard, an account of 
Culfee’s execution, when I was quite a youth, 
that made a lasting impressicn on my memory. 
It was said, that when the pile which was te con- 
sume him, was lighted up, he placed his elbows 
firmly upon it—rested his chin on the palms of 
his two hands—and without changing a muscle, 
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looked the spectators sternly in the face, as long 
as he could be distinguished. Of the rest of the 
victims, not one, it is said, displayed the least 
indications of fear; for it would seem that the 
prospect of death had stupified their faculties— 
or that the passion of fear partook in their minds 
of the indistinctness of the rest of their mental 
perceptions—or, it may be, that the long habit of 
endurance common to this unfortunate race, 
had prepared them imperceptibly for this terri- 
ble consumsnation. However this may be, they 
wanted only to be Romans, and to die in a good 
cause, to be worthy of a Roman fame. 

But of all that perished on this occasion— 
whether guilty or not guilty, can now never be 
known—there was none whose lot, to my mind, 
was more pitiable than that of poor Joun Ury 
the Catholic priest. The history of this unfortu- 
nate being is a practical illustration of the spirit 
of the times, and furnishes one more melancho- 
ly proof, that even among the persecuted who 
passed over into the wide wilderness of the west, 
to enjoy liberty of conscience, the spirit of per- 
secution sometimes ascended even to the sacred 
seat of justice and polluted its decisions. 

The father of Ury, was secretary to the South 
Sea Company, but according to the account gi- 
ven, died when his son was quite a child, leay- 
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ing him to the care of a gentleman who passed 
for a non-juror, but was afterwards suspected 
of being a Jesuit. He received his education at 
two different universities, and taking orders, 
built a chapel, which brought him in fifty pounds 
a year, but was afterwards seized by the British 
government, under pretence of a libel. Ury es- 
caped with his ears, only through the interest of 
his friends. Being thus reduced to poverty, and 
an object of obloquy and suspicion, he could not 
bear, he said, to stay in a place where he had 
once lived in honour and credit, and according- 
ly came to America, where he believed his re- 
ligion would not expose him to persecution. 
This was Ury’s history of himself. A gentle- 
man, however, who was written to in London, 
en this subject, gave a different account; agree- 
ing as to the parentage of Ury, but denying his 
having been punished for writing against the 
government. He officiated, according to this ac- 
count as a shop, and errand boy, and his great- 
est ambition was to be a common servant in a 
family, his education having rendered him un- 
fit for a higher station. The statement concludes 
with setting forth that the poor fellow, being 
disappointed in all his hopes, at length fell into 
distraction, and his biographer heard no more of 
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him until he received the news of his melancho- 
ly fate from America. 

Whether this last account be true or false can- 
not now be ascertained. I confess myself, how- 
ever, inclined to believe the statement of poor 
Ury himself. ‘The opinions ascribed to him as 
highly criminal at the trial; the defence he made 
on that occasion; and above all his dying decla- 
ration, are so at war with the supposition of his 
having been a vulgar, and ignorant man, that I 
cannot yield my mind to the belief. He was ar- 
raigned on the charge of administering the sa- 
crament according to the rites of the Papal 
church—of swearing the conspirators with a 
cross in his hand, and giving them absolution for 
all the sins they should commit “ about the plot.” 
There were incidental charges, such as his be- 
ing an emissary of Spain, to burn all the towns 
in the British American Colonies, and holding 
“dangerous and wicked doctrines on the subject 
of religion.”? A certain carpenter and house join- 
er, swore that Ury sometimes expressed himself 
on religious topicks, “in such a dark, obscure 
and mysterious way, that the deponent could 
not understand him.” The same man also de- 
posed, that at three different times Ury read 
prayers in his presence, he only mentioned. 
“our sovereign lord the king, and not king 
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George.”” The carpenter also heard him preach, 
and “ the drift of his sermon was against drunk- 
enness, and debauchery of life, and against 
deists.” Finally the carpenter deposed, that “ he 
had blamed two preachers of the city, for their 
preaching up, that faith, without works was 
sufficient for salvation. He said this was de- 
stroying two grand attributes of God Almighty, 
justice and mercy, and that there must be good 
works.” 

These crying offences, against the fashionable 
orthodox calvanism of the honest Dutch jury, 
threw a shade over the merits of poor John Ury, 
and disposed his judges the more easily to cre- 
dit the improbable and vague tales of his con- 
nexion with the plot. He was condemned to be 
hanged, and executed on the 29th of August, se- 
venteen hundred and forty-one. His behaviour 
while on the trial, in prison, and at the place of 
execution was admirable; and his dying decla- | 
ration appears to me to be one of the most no- 
ble, affecting, and solemn on record. [I shall 
transcribe the whole of it, from a very rare work 
in the Cockloft library, compiled by the gentle- 
man who held the office of recorder of the city, 
at that time, and was a firm believer in the guilt 
of Ury. A copy of this declaration was made 
in the jail, from one in the hand writing of Ury, 
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; from which the recorder’s copy was afterwards 
taken. It seems to afford sufficient evidence that 


the writer could not be the vulgar, uneducated 
being he was represented. 

:' 

' The last Speech of John Ury. 


- “FreL_Low CarisTIANs, 
> “I am now going to suffer a death attended 


d with ignominy and pain. But it is the cup that 

my heavenly Father has placed in my hands and 
e I drink it with pleasure. It is the cross of my 
f Redeemer; I bear it with alacrity, knowing that 


ys ali that live in Jesus Christ must suffer persecu- 
a tion. We must be made in some degree parta- 













I- kers of his sufferings, before we can share in the ' 
re glories of his resurrection. For he went not up Hi 
e- to Heaven, before he ascended Mount Calvary; | 
ur nor did he wear the crown of glory, before he | 
of § wore the crown of thorns. And I am to appear ; 
a- ‘before an awful and tremendous God—a being Hi 
0- of infinite purity and unerring justice, too wise ik 
all to be deceived—too just not to punish the at- 
rk tempt. Now this is the being at whose bar I am to 

le- stand. In the presence of this God, the posses- 

ty: sor of heaven and earth—the avenger of false- 

alt hood, I lift up my hands and solemnly protest, 

de I am innocent of what is laid to my charge. I 

ry: appeal to this great being for my entire igne- 
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rance of Hughson, his wife, or the wretched 
creature that was hanged with them; I never 
saw them, living, dying, or dead; nor ever had I 
any knowledge, or confederacy with black or 
white, in any plot. Upon the memorials of the 
body and blood of my dearest Lord, in the crea- 
tures of bread and wine, in which I have com- 
memorated the love of my dying Saviour, I pro- 
test that the witnesses are false ones—I never 
knew these perjured witnesses, but at my trial. 
But for the removal of all scruples, with regard 
to my belief, and the truth of this my testimony, 
after my death, I shall give my thoughts on some 
points. 

“ First—I firmly believe and attest, that it is 
not in the power of man to forgive sin; that it is 


the prerogative only of the great God to dispense 


pardon for sin, and that those who dare pretend 
to such a power, do in some degree commit that 
great and unpardonable offence—the sin against 
the Holy Spirit, because they pretend to that 
power which their own conscience disclaims. 
Again—lI solemnly attest, and believe, that a 
person having committed or imagined crimes, 
that might have proved hurtful, or destructive 
to society, and who does not discover the whole 
scheme, and all the persons concerned with him, 
cannot obtain pardon from God; for it is not the 
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taking of oaths that ought to deter him from 
confessing his guilt and that of others, such ob- 
ligations being not only sinful, but unpardona- 
ble, if not broken. <A person firmly believing 
this—standing like me on the brink of an eter- 
nal life, of suffering if he shall lie with his last 
breath, and knowing that his future state must 
depend upon the performance or neglect of these 
duties, cannot, dare not, trifle or prevaricate. 
“T have no more to say, by way of clearing 
my innocency, knowing that to a true unpreju- 
diced christian mind, I must appear guiltless. 
But, however, I am not very solicitous about it. 
[ rejoice, and it is now my comfort, in this last 
hour of mortal life, that my conscience speaks 
peace to me, now that I am going from a world 


of sorrow, to a region of bliss, where there are: 


no plots, and no perjured witnesses thirsting 
for innocent blood, and where, biessed be God! 
the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary 
are at rest. 

“But, least any serious christian, should ar- 
raign the providence of God, in thus suffering 
the innocent to be slain like helpless lambs, at 
the slaughter house of the butcher, even I, will 
bear this testimony, that these are the dark dis- 
pensations of a being who is all-wise and cannot 
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be wrong—who is all merciful and cannot suffer 
the guiltless to perish im vain. 

« And now, L depart this waste and howling 
wilderness with a mind serene and free from all 
malice, hoping forgiveness, and praying that 
Jesus, who alone is the giver of repentance, will 
convince, conquer, and enlighten the souls of 
the murderers, who have borne false witness 
against me, that they may publicly confess their 
wickedness, and even though late, do justice to 
my injured memory, when I am dead.” 


FROM OUR NEW ENGLAND CORRESPONDENT. 


Ir has often occurred to me that religion is 
in amere social point of view of much more 
consequence to the ignorant, than the enlight- 
ened portion of mankind. A virtuous and refin- 
ed education, combined with the example of 
parents, possessing themselves, the same advan- 
tages, naturally instil into the minds of youth 
those principles of virtue, as well as that regard 
to decorum, which act as effectual restraints to 
vicious habits and indulgencies. The ignorant 
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and uneducated beine on the vther hand, in a 
great measure destitute of these moral restraints, 
have only the precepts of religion, the fear of 
temporal and eternal punishments, to deter 
them froin the commission of crimes, from which 
they are not restrained by the force of any other 
motives, arising out of education and example. 

Hence it appears evident that it is not only 
important that religion should be preached 
among the very lowest classes of society, but 
that it shouid be a plain, practical, moral reli- 
gion, inculcating not only the necessity of faith, 
but of good works, and enforcing as well the 
benefits of a useful worldly life, as the abstract 
beauties of that spiritual holiness, which seems 
equally elevated above the necessity of active 
exertion, or present usefulness—which scorns 
io display itself by any overt act of goodness, 
and equally soars above our standard of intel- 
lect and purity. 

Without meaning to enter upon any of the 
metaphysical subtilties of religion, I must be 
permitted to observe, that the christian code, as 
recommended and enforced by the precepts and 
example of the Saviour, is in a great degree a 
moral code, the most perfect, pure, and elevated 
of any ever yet propounded by the human race. 


It displays with admirable clearness, the rela- 
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tive duties of man to man, and recommends 
with a divine eloquence and fervour their per- 
formance among all those who looked up to him 
as the fountain of their faith. This leading mo- 
tive, seems never to be lost sight of, and while 
the necessity of faith is still insisted on, the ac- 
tions of men, as well as their motives, are dis- 
tinctly pointed out, as essential ingredients in 
the sublime character of a true believer. From 
this it would seem that the morals of the chris- 
tian religion, are quite as important as its me- 
taphysics, especially among that class of human 
beings on whom their influence is most essen- 
tial to the well being of themselves and to the 
peace of society. 

Unfortunately however, it would seem the 
most prevailing belief, and that most indus- 
triously disseminated among the ignorant, is 
one which seems quite elevated above a regard 
to moral habits, the absence of which is to be 
supplied by a sort of mystical evangelical puri- 
ty, of so abstract and ethereal a nature, as to 
baffle all analysis, and elude every attempt ol 
the most able expositor, to bring it down to the 
level of an ordinary understanding. Hence we 
too often find this strange devotion, mingling 
with a total disregard of every social duty, and 
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associating itself with the commission of crimes 
of the deepest dye. 

I have been led into these reflections, by hav- 
ing in the course of the last summer, perused 
several of the confessions of criminals convicted 
and executed for murder, in-vayious parts of 
this country. ‘Those who ascribe to books a 
weight proportioned to their size and erudition, 
have little practical experience of the influence 
of literature. A dying speech published in a six- 
penny pamphlet, will be read by more persons, 
and have a greater influence on their minds, 
than the most elegant and elaborate tome of six 
inches in thickness, even though printed on hot 
pressed paper, and sanctioned by a first rate 
review. ‘The former, in truth, furnish the lite- 
rary appetite of the poor with its choicest food; 
they are read extensively, and combining as 
they do the force of terror, with the charm of 
adventure, make a deep as well as a lasting im- 
pression. The effect of all this operates much 
more injuriously as these confessions are now 
eenerally turned, than all the acute heterodoxy 
of Hume, or even the ponderous orthodoxy of 
his opponents. ‘The history of two or three of 
these confessions will however better illustrate 
my meaning, than any thing I can say on the 
subject. 
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The first example is that of a man of the 
name of Munks. This miserable being, agree- 
ably to his account of the murder for which he 
suffered, appears to have been to the last degree 
ignorant as well as brutal. Returning home one 
evening, he intoxicated himself by the way, and 
meeting a person on horseback in a solitary wood, 
through which the road passed, “ the thought came 
into his head that he would shoot him,” to use 
his own expression. Accordingly he did shoot, 
and afterwards rob this poor stranger, who was 
unfortunate enough to fall in with this despiser 
of good works. After this it appears he went 
about his business as usual, and was occasional- 
ly visited by fears of discovery, which, as usual, 
he mistook for compunctions of conscience, for 
the crime he had committed. Thus he went on 
a while, for in the thinly peopled region where 
he lived, it was some time before it was disco- 
vered, and whispered about, that an unknown 
traveller had been murdered, and his body hid 
in a wood near the road side. 

An inquiry was however shortly afterwards 
instituted, and as the whole train of circum- 
stances inevitably fixed the guilt on Munks, he 
was tried, convicted, and sentenced to death. 
During his imprisonment he was visited by one 
or more of the professors of that religion, which 
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[ have taken the liberty to condemn, as the en- 
courager, if not the parent of crime. No doubt 
these men are as pious and well meaning, as the 
teachers of many other sects; but I may be per- 
mitted to regret, without being charged with 
motives I do not feel, that the wretched beings 
who thus pay the just forfeit of their crimes, are 
not oftener attended by those who would waken 
in their hearts, a better and more rational repen- 
tance. The criminal who at the moment of be- 
ing lanched into eternity, is taught to exult in 
his crime, as the immediate means of his salva- 
tion, defeats the very intention of the laws, and 
is more apt to exhibit an object to encourage, 
than deter from wickedness. The murderer 
was executed, and in his confession, drawn up, 
if not by his ghostly advisers, at least under their 
immediate inspection, thanked his God most de- 
voutly, that instead of living to an old age, dy- 
ing in his bed, and going to eternal punishment, 
it had pleased providence thus to convert the 
blood of a fellow creature into a means of sav- 
ing his soul, and cleansing him from all trans- 
gression. 

The next in this catalogue of sanctified mur- 
derers, is a bloody parricide, whose name shall 
never be preserved from oblivion through any 
agency of mine. He shot his own father in cold 
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blood, and perished, abhorred by every human 
being, as a wretch who had disgraced his nature, 
by a crime so black that the ancients could not 
believe the Gods would permit any one to com- 
mit it, and therefore laid it down as a principle 
that the mother of a reputed parricide was al- 
ways an adultress. Thus clothed, however, as 
he was with every attribute of guilt and infamy, 
he too sent forth his dying declaration, in which 
he, in like manner, boasted of his regeneration, 
not by the blood of the lamb, but of his own fa- 
ther, and devoutly thanked God, that he like- 
wise had found a short road to eternal salva- 
tion. I have been induced to these horrible de- 
tails, with a view of setting them out in their 
naked deformity devested of the mischievous 
cant which veils with. ‘the holy mantle of reli- 
gion, the bloody and 4 semor seless murderer, and 
shields him from the detestation of his fellow 
creatures. 

But perhaps the most striking and lamentable 
instance of the fatal effects of this mischievous 
doctrine of salvation through the gallows, is that 
of the late amiable and lamented doctor Berke- 
ley of Virginia. He is represented as one of 
the most humane and indulgent of masters, 
and he was murdered by his own slaves, who 
had deliberately laid a plan to take his life. 
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The principal in the plot, was an old black wo- 
man, a devotee in the new anti-moral system, 
and I was told on good authority, assumed at 
her execution the honours of martyrdom—be- 
cause her master, though a kind master, was 
construed to be a persecutor of her church, on 
account of his sometimes refusing the slaves 
permission to attend distant meetings. 

I could enumerate many more instances of 
the prevalence of this worst species of fanati- 
cism, the illegitimate progeny of a divorce of 
religion and morality. But it is believed enough 
has been said to exhibit the danger and defor- 
mity of a system which operates as a practical 
encouragement to vice, by holding out murder 
and parricide as means of salvation, sprinkling 
the hely path of religion with the blood of hu- 
man victims, and making the greatest of crimes, 
the purchase of the most inestimable rewards. 


THE LEGEND OF ADAM ENGLEBRIGHT. 


Some five and twenty years ago, I had a sort 
of outdoor acquaintance with an honest man. 
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who wore a little old fashioned cocked hat, 
and having realized about fifteen hundred dol- 
lars a year, clear of the world, retired, as he 
supposed to the enjoyment of a comfortable in- 
dependency. At that time, I remember I used 
to look upon him as one of the happiest fellows 
in the circle of my observation. He had enough 
for his own enjoyments, a little for the necessi- 
ties of others, and though without any particu- 
lar business of his own, had quite sufficient em- 
ployment to keep him out of idleness. He fol- 
lowed a regular routine of employment for every 
day in the week except Sunday, when he attend- 
ed punctually to hear a Dutch sermon at the 
church in Garden street, where he carried about 
one of the little black bags, which he generally 
held out with great pertinacity, till something 
was put into it, as he considered a bow of very 
little advantage to those who were to benefit by 
the collection. 

In the morning he went regularly to the Fly- 
Market, a practice which he kept up, until the 
breaking out of the last war, when the sudden 
rise of every article of food, gave him such a 
disgust to the place that he never went there 
afterwards. When breakfast was done, he salli- 
ed out to superintend the affairs of the city, 
which he had voluntarily taken under his im- 
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mediate protection. Such was the zeal with 
which he attended to the duties of his situation, 
that he could tell you of every new house build- 
ing in the city; and no ship entered the port, 
that he did not know whence she came, to whom 
she belonged, and the nature of her cargo: above 
all, however, he valued himself upon the inti- 
mate knowledge he possessed of other people’s 
affairs, and the singular accuracy with which he 
could tell how much a man was worth, as well 
as the nature of his property. I am assured 
that he estimated the possessions of the late 
Tom Gardner, to within a few hundred dollars 
of their actual value. 

I ought to mention in justice to this worthy 
citizen, that he turned this busy, prying dispo- 
sition to the public good. He never saw any 
thing unseemly in the streets, or detected any 
violation of the laws for preserving order and 
cleanliness in the city, without forthwith de- 
nouncing it to the corporation, which he very 
justly considered had enough to do to make laws, 
without taking the trouble to see them put in 
execution. Being well known and respected by 
several worthy members of the common coun- 
cil, he was also in the habit of occasionally sug- 
gesting various improvements in the city. I 


once heard him affirm, he was the first that ad- 
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vised the filling up of the Collect, and am tald 
he was lately heard to hint in rather a mysteri- 
ous way, that the citizens little suspected to 
whom they were indebted for the first hint of 
those beautiful avenues that point in every di- 
rection, and produce such a vast number of three 
square lots which add so much to the pictures- 
que aspect of the island. 

Such were his morning occupations. After 
dinner, which was always served at one o’clock, 
he smoked a couple of pipes of Blaze Moore, 
and if it was pleasant strolled out to Cannon’s 
at Corlaer’s Hook, or crossed over to Hoboken. 
At one or other of these places, he was regular- 
ly seen seated in the shade of the trees, watch- 
ing the youngsters playing at nine pins, with an 
air of happy interest, and telling every body 
that would listen to him, the story of his once 
winning a gallon of milk punch of old alderman 
Van Zandt, by knocking down all the pins at 
one single bowl. He returned regularly at sun- 
set, and after tea, proceeded at eight o’clock in 
summer, and seven in winter to Big Simmons’, 
where he spent the evening hearing excellent 
stories from Joe Miller, or listening to the re- 
nowned Jve Appleby, whose singing, together 
with the good ale he was accustomed to drink, 
was supposed to have contributed much towards 
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the vast size of that noted publican. Precisely 
at nine, he knocked the ashes out of his pipe, 
paid his shilling, cracked his old joke on the 
landlord’s Peripheria, and went home. 

In this manner, soberly enjoying the fruits ofhis 
early industry, eschewing evil, doing good when 
it came in his way, harming no earthly crea- 
ture, and living in peace with all mankind, he 
was quietly jogging along towards his journey’s 
end, when the progress of improvement and re- 
finement, as it is called, in our city, gradually 
undermined the homely superstructure of his 
happiness. First, his honorary office of super- 
intendent of the city was intruded upon by 
certain meddlesome persons, who were always 
taking the lead of him in denouncing nuisances, 
suggesting improvements, and pointing out vio- 
lations of the laws. Not long after he was en- 
tirely superseded by the corporation, which 
stealing the hint from my old acquaintance, es- 
tablished a regular officer, to the great detri- 
ment of the city, which has never since been 
half as well taken care of. 

Just about this time too, the newspapers as- 
sumed one of his favourite employments, and 
by dint of sending boats to prowl about the 
Quarantine and Narrows, where they boarded 
every vessel that arrived, took, as it were, the 
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bread out of his mouth, and gradually anticipa- 
ted him in telling the news, and being the first 
to announce the arrival of vessels. I recollect 
being present at the old Coffee House one day, 
when he came in great haste to announce the 
taking of Seringapatam, and even at this dis- 
tant period of time, can see the mortification of 
the worthy little man, at seeing it already en- 
tered on the books. ‘Thus was he gradually de- 
vested of all the importance arising from being 
the first to tell the news. He was now left with- 
out resources for the morning, having also late- 
ly been anticipated by the brokers and bank di- 
rectors, in the business of prying into the af- 
fairs of other people. These useful persons, had 
already began to organize that regular system 
of espionage, by means of which they can at any 
time ascertain the amount of a man’s wealth, the 
pressure of his wants, and the advantage to be 
derived from them. 

Thus cut off from his morning amusements 
and occupations, he clung the more closeiy to 
his afternoon recreations, and his evening club. 
But here too the progress of improvement, 
brought about changes that destroyed his plea- 
sures, and left in their room the most melancho- 
ly recollections. The noble Linden trees, that 
waved their green tops among the clouds, and 
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shaded the hallowed walks of Cannon’s gardens, 
were cut down, and streets of brick houses took 
place of that rural retreat. Big Simmons, the 
greatest man of his day, died at last full of years 
and fat; the house was pulled down, and was 
succeeded by a new one, presenting new chim- 
ney corners, with new faces in them. His old 
cronies, who relished his jokes, and whose jokes 
he relished, for old acquaintance sake, were 
gradually swept away by death, or kept at home 
by their infirmities. To these succeeded a race 
of sophisticated people who looked grave at his 
stories, laughed at him instead of at his jests, 
and in the room of a plain pipe and pint of por- 
ter, drank Burgundy or Champaigne, and 
smoked Spanish segars, which he particularly 
abhorred, because one of the Spanish negroes 
engaged in the famous negro plot, belonged to 
his father. Among these were some of the new- 
ly imported performers, whose humour he 
thought execrable, whose wit he maintained con- 
sisted in cant phrases and grimaces, and 
whose forward impertinence was in his opinion 
beyond bearing. He already began to meditate 
a retreat from these pestilent novelties, when 
one night having tried his best joke, which he 
had told for almost half a century, and consi- 
dered as much his own as the house, which to- 
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gether with the jest, he had inherited from his 
father, one of these interlopers had the impu- 
dence to tell him it was taken from a certain 
page of Joe Miller, and that they never laugh- 
ed at second hand jokes. Hereupon he knocked 
the ashes out of a newly lighted pipe, and in- 
dignantly retired with a firm resolution, which 
he kept like an honest Dutchman, never to re- 
turn again. Some of his surviving companions 
used to tell a story, that on his way home, he en- 
countered a post, which he belaboured soundly, 
mistaking it for some one that had ran against 
him; but this I look upon as apocryphal, or te 
tell the truth, downright invention. 

Fate seemed determined to convince my old 
friend, that neither prudence, economy or dis- 
cretion, can prevent the inevitable operation of 
those changes, which time, and the progress, or 
deterioration of man, bring about in this world. 
The very day after this discomfiture at the club, 
he learned that the vestry of the church in Gar- 
den street, had come to a resolution to abolish 
Dutch preaching henceforward, in that last re- 
maining refuge of the language of St. Nicholas 
in our city. From that moment he abandoned 
the world in a great measure, and took to smck- 
ing his solitary pipe at home, where he railed at 
the astonishing degeneracy of his fellow crea- 
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tures. For several years, I neither saw, or heard 
any thing of him, and concluded he had died, 
quietly by his fire-side, till some time ago, I de- 
tected my old acquaintance, in the newspapers, 
under the disguise of the “ Last of the Cocked 
Hats.” 

It gave me not a little pleasure to find that 
one of the last remnants of the old fashioned 
world was yet alive, and it is with increased sa- 
tisfaction, I now inform my readers that chance 
gave us a meeting the other day. In turning 
the corner of Broadway and Fulton street, I 
brushed against a little rusty weather beaten 
figure, I thought I remembered to have seen 
somewhere before. Curiosity caused me to turn 
about, when [ found the little rusty man had 
done the same. We may mistake the air and 
figure of people we have once known; but the 
intelligence of looks never deceives. ‘The mo- 
ment our eyes met, we knew each other. 

« Well, old Adam Englebright,” exclaimed J, 
after the first greetings—* how has time gone 
with you for the last hundred years—I suppose 
the world as usual is growing worse and worse, 
every day??? The moment he gave a certain 
shake of the head which is infallible, and took 
a long pinch of Lorillard, I knew what was com- 
ing. He gave me the detail, I have just laid be- 
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fore my readers, and concluded his history, with 
vehemently denouncing banks and paper mo- 
ney. “ You may chance to remember,” said he, 
“that some five and twenty years and more, I 
left off business with what was considered at 
that time, a snug independency, enough to sa- 
tisfy the wishes of one brought up in the sim- 
ple habits of the last age. 

“1 purchased half a dozen little respectable 
looking Dutch houses, in Broad street and the 
neighbourhood, I believe for the reason that they 
| have sharp roofs something like my cocked hat. 
i Few of them are left, and these are frowned into 
i utter insignificance by upstart palaces, with 
| green doors, shining brass knockers, and base- 
ment stories, built on paper money. The rents 
of these houses supplied me with all I wished, 
and for many years I lived without knowing 
¥ what it was to want money. My two daughters, 
| who I believe you never saw, were always well 
dressed, and partook liberally in the amuse- 
ments common to their sex, age and situation 
in life. In short, sir, I believe few people lived 
more happily and respectably than ourselves, 
until it became the fashion for bankrupts to be- 
come bankers, and honest independence was 
swept away, by oceans of paper money, which 
swallowed up the reality, and left the shadow 
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of wealth behind. This second deluge, came , 
near reducing me to actual want, by raising the | 
price of every thing, while my means remained 
nearly the same. ’Tis true 1 was assured my 
property had doubled, nay trebled in value, 
within a few years; but as my houses were old 
fashioned, small, and situated out of the way of 
business, the rents were very little enhanced in 
proportion to other things. I was also out of 
business, and consequently the facility of bor- 
rowing money, with which to trade and specu- 
late, was no advantage to me, nor in fact to any 
body else, as the matter is likely to turn out. 

«You know, very well sir, how difficult it is 
to resign the little homely luxuries and enjoy- 
ments which long habit has endeared, and which 
before the paper flood, were within the reach of 
my income. It is very, very hard—at least I 
found it so, and so did my daughters. Before 
this blessed scheme to beggar honest indepen- 
dence, young women, in tie situation of ny girls, 
could dress as became persons of respectability, ia 
for a sum of money that will not now suflice to 
purchase a bonnet. ‘They could aiso, decline 
Wearing any expensive ornament unbecoming 
their station and fortune, without the fear of be- 
ing ridiculed or despised by their friends, for 
their old fashioned notions 
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« But you [ suppose have lived in the world, 
and it is quite unnecessary for me to refer par- 
ticularly, to the fatal extravagance, which has 
been fed and pampered by paper money, and is 
now about to starve on the same food. The short 
and the long of the matter is, [ was unwilling to 
resign my little enjoyments, and my daughters 
could not bear to be left behind in the race of 
folly, by their neighbours and rivals, whose fa- 
thers had sprung up to be bank directors. The 
consequence was, and I am ashamed to own it, 
for I ought to have known better—I anticipated 
my income, and mortgaged my houses to make 
up the difference. Still every body assured me 
I was growing rich, by the rise of my property, 
and I forced myself to believe it, to escape the 
sting of anticipated poverty. Nay sir—I went 
a step beyond this in the mire of folly. A neigh- 
bour of mine, who was a bank director, offered 
me his services to procure a discount, assuring 
me at the same time that I might renew it as 
long as I pleased. This was too great a tempta- 
tion for a genuine son of Adam. I yielded to 
it, and soon consumed the rents of my houses 
in paying interest, instead of in going to mar- 
ket. 

“ Such is my present situation. Money grows 
scarcer and scarcer every day—my friend, the 
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bank director, tells me I must pay my note soon, 
and [ cant sell my houses for what they would 
have brought me ten years ago. Ruin stares me 
full in the face, and it is almost certain that the 
inheritance of my fathers, together with the 
fruits of my early industry, will in a little while 
go to fatten the kites and crows of the paper 
system. Pity me, my old friend”—said he, as 
he shook me by the hand at parting—* pity an 
old man, who has been ruined by the great plen- 


ty of money, and the enormous rise of his pro- 
perty.” 


ON THE FINE ARTS. 


Ir was many years ago predicted that the arts 
and sciences would at no distant period, take 
refuge in this country, from the crumbling ruins 
of the ancient world, and whoever compares 
the present with the past, will see strong indi- 
cations that the prophecy is in rapid progress to 
its fulfilment. This appears pretty evident to 
those who reflect on what they see, in the vast 
many arts, trades, and callings that have lately 
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made their appearance among us, and also im 
the astonishing improvement manifest in others 
that had become as it were naturalized in this 
country. As usual, however, the advanced party 
like that of an army, or like the airy emigrants 
of the feathered tribes, consists of light troops, 
sent out to see whether the winter is over, and 
the tempting progeny of spring sufficiently ad- 
vanced for them to come and make their nests. 
Indeed one cannot walk the streets, or look over 
a column of advertisements, without being struck 
with the vast variety of novelties that announce 
the procession of the arts and sciences hither- 
ward, and clearly indicating the rapid progress of 
the nation especially along the sea coast, to- 
wards that refined state of society which we are 
assured exists abroad. 

As the art of eating, is of primary importance, 
it must give infinite satisfaction to every lover 
of medicine, and his country, to see the vast 
improvement not only in cookery, but in 
the tastes and appetites of great numbers of 
well-bred people, within the last few years. This 
is sufficiently apparent in the numerous ad- 
vertisements, we see every day inviting ama- 
teurs to come and improve themselves in this 
noble art, by taking a dish of turtle soup at ele- 
ven in the morning, as well as by the establish- 
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ment of several clubs whose sole purpose, is, I 
am told to enjoy that enchanting food, the nec- 
tar and ambrosia of the gods combined. Here it 
is asserted, that some of the more corpulent 
amateurs, have been sometimes known to eat 
till they were actually obliged to play turtle 
themselves, and waddle off on all-fours. Wheth- 
er this be true or not, certain it is, that the num- 
ber of cases of apoplexy, reported in the weekly 
bills, is much greater than it used to be, before 
the establishment of these clubs; and I have the 
authority of a learned physician, for saying that 
the calipash and callipee, are at the bottom of 
this increased mortality, although some ill-na- 
tured persons, have ascribed it to the establish- 
ment of a second medical coliege in New York. 

Will Wizard, who belongs to one of these 
short lived clubs, informs me, that the president 
is a person of extraordinary capacity, being able 
to dismiss a dozen and a half bowls of soup at a 
sitting in the dog days, and having survived 
three attacks of apoplexy. He also particularly 
excels in roasting terapins alive under the ash- 
es, which I understand is one of the latest im- 
provements in this noble art. But the most strik- 
ing exemplification of the progress of this branch 
of national taste, is that several jelly well fed 


bachelors of forty, have lately married, for no 
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other reason than that their wives, were eminent 
in cooking certain dishes to their liking. 

The progress in the art of drinking, has more 
than kept pace with that in the sister art of eat- 
ing. To such a pitch indeed has the refinement 
of taste in this respect been carried, that there 
are, it is positively affirmed, young fellows, of 
such inordinate gusto, that they will promise to 
pay sixty or seventy dollars, for a dozen of wine, 
and some of them have actually kept this pro- 
mise! Some say the poor tailor suffers on these 
occasions, and I remember Will Wizard the 
other day, seeing one of these amateurs dressed 
in a new suit of the first fashion and materials, 
observed that the tailor, who made it, however 
he might suffer here, would certainly be saved 
hereafter, having given such undeniable proof, 
not only of his good works, but his faith also. 

Nor can I refrain from noticing with great sa- 
tisfaction, the taste for tippling soda water, as 
well as various kinds of mead, to the which the 
ignorant are tempted by “ words of learned length 
and thundering sound,” certified not to mean 
poisons in plain English, by certain of the learn- 
ed who are said to understand them. These 
places have however certain formidable rivals, 
at almost every corner of the streets, that take 
greatly from the dignity of this art; for by their 
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means it comes to be so generally practised, as 
to confer very little distinction on any of its vo- 
taries. At these Academies for drinking, the 
common people are not only invited to come 
and spend their money, but also to run in debt, 
which is the perfection of the art. It is there- 
fore naturally to be expected, that when the 
vulgar thus come to participate, and even 
excel in it, decent and reputable persons will 
grow ashamed of the practice, and abandon it 
for some other, not quite so universal. To reme- 
dy this, I would propose that these latter places 
be shut up entirely, and the art confined to the 
genteeler sort, who can afford to waste their time 
and money, without reducing their families to 
beggary. 

But it is in the great art of living, that is to 
say of existing, without the exercise of any of the 
ordinary means of existence, such as labour for 
instance, that I have noticed the most rapid 
advances. This is partly owing to the great 
influx of a vast variety of strangers from all 
parts of the world, and partly to the habit of 
imitation with which we have so often been re- 
proached by foreign critics. ‘These improve- 
ments, may be divided into honest and dishon- 
est—lawful and unlawful. Among the first 
may be classed, the ingenious method of doing 
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nothing, and trusting to providence for a din- 
ner, as set forth by Mr. Dow, in his auto-biogra- 
phy. Akin to this, is the practice of certain strap- 


ping fellows, who infest the streets, and more 


especially the ferries, and steam boats, with 
baskets of sour oranges, which they affirm to be 
sweet. Others of these useful citizens, will erect 
pyramids of water melons, at the corners most 
frequented by passengers to the great obstruc- 
tion of the streets, and the manifest increase of 
Cholera Morbus. All these are so many admi- 
rable expedients to evade the disagreeable and 
ungentlemanly practice of working in some stea- 
dy wholesome employment. The necessity of 
labour is acknowledged to be the greatest bles- 
sing ever bestowed on man; yet I have general- 
ly observed it to be one that every body is more 
willing to resign to his neighbour, than any 
other good to which he has a right. 

Among all the professors in this new branch 
of the art of living, there is no one I so much 
admire, as a little Italian, who has as it were 
converted his body into a moving lemonade shop, 
which has this special advantage over all others, 
that if his customers fail in one place, he can 
seek them elsewhere. He lived upon sunshine 
and chesnuts in his own country, until even 
these failed him, when he expatriated himself by 
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an act of his own, and came hither to New York, 
to seek his fortune. At first he plied us with a } 
hand organ, which he ground morning, noon, and 
night. But though the people were willing to 
listen, they were not willing to pay, and his 
grinding brought no grist to his mill. {le shook 
his head, pronounced us barbarians, and tried 
the national taste, in various other ways, until 
he at last happily hit upon drinking, the charac- 
teristic of a people in easy circumstances, who } 
having both money and time to spare, very na- 
turally spend some of both, in the gratifications 
most immediately within their reach. Accord- 
ingly he exchanged his organ for a machine, 
which as I have never seen, or read of any thing 
like it, may, for aught I know, be of his own in- 
vention. This ingenious device consists of a tin 
apparatus strapped round his waist, and fasten- 
ed about his neck, having a cock, which he turns 
himself upon occasion. This machine contains 
lemonade, and together with his back is kept 
cool in summer, by a quantity of ice between 
the inner and outer cover of the portable shop. 
How this ingenious person lives in winter 

} time, I cant say, except it be on the profits of his 
summer business, but in the first warm days of 
the merry month of June, you will see him, with 
his portable shop, ornamented with a board con- } 
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taining the following inexplicable legend in large 
capitals—F. R.C.H. L.M.N. D. which is quite 
sufficient to puzzle an academy of inscriptions. 
No wonder then, it should have puzzled one of 
our most learned societies, as I understand it 
did at a late meeting. 

It seems, the little Italian having left off bu- 
siness for the season, had deposited his old sign 
in an obscure garret, or cellar, for there is a 
difference in my information on this head. Here 
by some accident it was found by a curious 
seeker of antiquities, and a distinguished mem- 
ber of a very learned society, who sometime 
since rendered himself utterly and irretrievably 
famous by a criticism on my friend Geoffrey 
Crayon. This worthy gentleman carried his 
prize to the next meeting of the society, where 
the mysterious legend, was discussed with great 
learning, but without coming to any agreement 
as to its origin or import In the very middle of 
the affair, a noted scholar of the society, was in- 
terrupted in a discourse which most people 
thought had nothing to do with the subject, 
by a strange indistinct vociferation at the 
doédr, which was supposed to proceed from 
some learned foreigner come to take part in the 
discussion. On opening the door, however, in 
rushed the little Italian, claimed his sign, and 
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proved to the great consternation of the speaker, ‘ 
that the letters F. R. C. H. L. M.N. D., consti- ; 
tuted his method of spelling fresh lemonade, by i i 
the sale of which article it was his pleasure to  - 
get a livelihood. The learned member, who want- | 
ed to finish the whole circle of the sciences in his tt 
speech, demurred tothe claim of the little Italian, i. 
but on his hinting at a prosecution for petty lar- h | 
ceny, it was concluded to surrender the precious | 
relic, and say nothing about the affair in the next h 
volume of transactions. This is the true reason 
why it hath not appeared before the public, 
among the other learned labours of the society. 

In addition to these innocent novelties just 
specified, as affording strong corroboration to 
the idea with which I commenced this essay, 
there are many others of a contrary character, 
which were entirely unknown among us, or at 
least were considered as wonders, until within a 
few years past. Such is the arts of housebreak- 
ing, and robbing on the highway, both whicn 
were almost exclusively confined to the more 
polished regions abroad, where they were con- 
sidered as unquestionable indications of supe- 
rior refinement. Several instances have lately 
occurred, which demonstrate a rare aptitude for 
such divertisements in our good people, and it 
will probably not be very long, before travellers 
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will carry arms, and our honest farmers in the | 
country, be obliged to go to the expense of bolts | 
and bars. It cannot be denied that the superior 
lenity of our criminal code, renders this one of 
the most tempting countries in the world, for 1 
amateurs and professors of these arts. | 
Next to these, which partake in a great de- 
gree of the heroic, I beg leave to mention piracy 
on the high seas, which has lately been carried | 
to perfection, as one of the great branches of the 
present art of living. Of the dignity of this 
| profession, and its intimate connexion with 
| literature, and the fine arts, there can be no 
| doubt, since a noble bard of the present day, has 
taken a Corsair for the hero of one his mo- 
ral poems. There is some doubt whether that dis- 
tinguished and fashionable work has not had a 
considerable influence in softening the manners, 
as well as cooling the ferocity of the present 
race of pirates, who are not quite such monsters 
as the old buccaneers. We are told that the bar- 
barous play of the Robbers, caused certain young 
lords of Germany to follow that noble profes- 
sion, and it is within my own knowledge that 
several young gentlemen of good family and 
education, have lately leagued themselves with , 
bands of buccaneers. Whether the poetry of the 
i English bard just now alluded to, had a similar | 
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effect in this case, with that of the German bard 
in the other, I cannot say; certain it is, however, 
that each of these piratical vessels, is regularly 
furnished as part of her outfit, with a complete 
copy of his lordship’s works. 

As there are many aspiring spirits, that can- 
not live without a reasonable quantity of fame, 
of some kind or other, I think, 1 may include 
the art of acquiring reputation, as a very impor- 
tant branch of the great art of living. Now I 
will venture to affirm, that the art of puffing, 
which may be considered the very main pillar 
or corner stone of the temple of fame, has re- 
ceived such vast improvements of late in this 
country, that without boasting we may fairly 
challenge a comparison with the old nations 
abroad, that have been at least two or three cen- 
turies in bringing it to its present perfection. 
For these, however, I am bound in candour to 
confess, we are in a great measure indebted to 
certain distinguished professors from Great 
Britain and elsewhere, who are accustomed to 
announce themselves and their qualifications 
in the newspapers and hand bills with such sin- 
gular modesty, that one can hardly help catch- 
ing the infection, and blushing to read them. 
There is not one of these invaluable exotics, 
whether musician, juggler, or puppet show man. 
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but has had the singular honour of being in the 
service of some mighty potentate, or who at least 
has given infinite satisfaction to some first 
rate legitimate monarch. Our good people who 
very justly consider it a great thing to please a 
legitimate prince, and a great compliment for 
such meritorious people to come hither, where 
there is not a single monster of the kind except 
among the Indians, are of course attracted and 
delighted on these occasions, since it would 
argue a total want of taste not tobe so. Nay, . 
they discover an extreme aptitude to fall into 
these habits of puffing themselves, and I have 


| 
| 
lately known several promising geniuses, who | 
assumed the honour of having pleased a legi- , 
timate, without ever having seen a king except ‘ 
on the stage. I am acquainted with an ingenious 7 
tailor, in one of our little inland towns, who has t 
made his fortune by announcing himself on his = fF : 
sign, as lately from London. Under this cha- 
| racter, he has spoiled every coat in the village 
| for the last ten years. 

The preliminary puff, just noticed, is gene- ‘ 
rally followed up, by a communication, written te 
by the same hand, signed justice, an admirer of he 
the arts, a friend to merit, or an amateur, stat- th 


ing the unequalled taste of the performer in 
music, or the inimitable skill of the juggler, 
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in slight of hand, together with the delight with 
which a numerous and fashionable audience wit- 
nessed his astonishing performances. If this 
dont answer, the same modest writer comes out 
with a notice that owing to the earnest solicita- 
tions of a number of fashionable persons, he has 
consented to exhibit a few nights more, and in 
order to prevent the audience being crowded 
to such a degree, as at the former exhibitions, 
he has engaged the great room at the City, or 
Washington Hotel. All these temptations com- 
bined, seldom fail to produce a most liberal 
harvest from the public, and it is not therefore 
to be wondered at, if a disposition to imitate 
them appears occasionally, in certain sly, indi- 
rect puffings of learned teachers, setting forth 
the astonishing improvement of their pupils, 
as certified by themselves, and supported by at- 
testations of certain learned persons, who are 
so fond of seeing their names in the newspa- 
pers, that rather than fail, they will certify to 
what is at least doubtful. 

As intimately associated with, if not actually 
a branch of the art of puffing, I had it in con- 
templation to notice the vast improvement ob- 
served of late, in the noble art of critic'sm. For 
the purpose of exemplifying this more ciearly, I 
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had selected various rare and excellent speci- 
mens, from the Port Folio, 


And all the birds of various feather 
Whom gentle dullness knits together; 


The whole to conclude with a critique on the 
Signor Dominique Vitali, and his puppets, which 
I look upon as one of the best specimens of puf- 
fing and criticism, that has ever proceeded from 
that excellent work above mentioned. But as 
this article has already extended to a considera- 
ble length, I shall reserve my selections for a 
succeeding number, in which I purpose to do 
justice to the extraordinary merits of several 


high dignitaries in the brilliant court of dull- 
ness. 


END OF VOLUME Il. 
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